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to join other nations in abolishing weapons of an aggressive character,
which not only are the more costly to construct and maintain, but at
present are those most likely to lead to a sudden breach of the peace.
To cut the power of offence and remove the threat of surprise attack
would do more than anything else to lessen the danger of a war. Almost
a year ago the American Government submitted a proposal along these
lines. This proposal, which received the approval of a large number of
states, was not acceptable to certain states, and was therefore not
adopted. A few weeks ago the British Prime Minister submitted a
detailed proposal, which embodies many of the features of the American
plan of last year. As the British proposal represents a real measure of
disarmament, we accept it wholeheartedly as a definite and excellent
step toward the ultimate objective. We, therefore, are prepared to give
our full support to the adoption of this plan.
In addition I wish to make it clear that we are ready not only to do
our part toward the substantive reduction of armaments, but, if this is
effected by general international agreement, we are also prepared to
contribute in other ways to the organization of peace. In particular we
are willing to consult with other states in case of a threat to peace, with
a view to averting conflict. Further than that, in the event that the
states, in conference, determine that a state has been guilty of a breach
of the peace in violation of its international obligations and take measures
against the violator, then, if we concur in the judgment rendered as
to the responsible and guilty party, we will refrain from any action
tending to defeat such collective effort which these states may thus
make to restore peace.
Finally, we believe that a system of adequate supervision should be
formulated to ensure the effective and faithful carrying out of any
measure of disarmament. We are prepared to assist in this formulation
and to participate in this supervision. We are heartily in sympathy
with the idea that means of effective, automatic and continuous super-
vision should be found, whereby nations will be able to rest assured that,
as long as they respect their obligations with regard to armaments, the
corresponding obligations of their neighbours will be carried out in the
same scrupulous manner.
Mr. Davis referred to President Roosevelt's proposal that, 'subject
to existing treaty rights, armed forces should not be sent across
national frontiers', and he suggested that ein the long run we may
come to the conclusion that the simplest and most accurate definition
of an aggressor is one whose armed forces are found on alien soil in
"violation of treaties3.
He thought that there had been
two main obstacles to disarmament. One was the apprehension that
Germany proposed to rearm; the other the reluctance of the armed
Powers of Europe, in the present state of the world, to take a real step
in disarmament.
If at this decisive point any nation should fail to give conclusive
evidence of its pacific intention and insist upon the right to rearm, even